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EDUCATION IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
GIOVANNI GENTILE? 


VALMAI BURWOOD EVANS 


LATO said that philosophers are the true lovers of reality and 
should be guardians of the state. ‘‘Until the race of philosophers 
become masters of a city there will be no cessation of evils for 

city or citizens.’ (The Italians took a step toward the realization of this 
ideal when during the Fascist régime Giovanni Gentile was made minister 
of public instruction. Rapidly he set about the work of reform, raising 
the standard of culture required from both teachers and scholars in unl- 
versities and schools, battling with the illiteracy of a proportion of the 
people, and spreading opportunity for adult education. Doubtless, the 
educational theories of a philosopher who has had an opportunity of 
putting them into effect should be especially interesting to students of 
contemporary history and ethics, and none the less so because for Gentile 
to think is to act. 

His thought about education was mature before he was required to 
reorganize the schools of his country in accordance with it, for he had be- 
stowed upon pedagogy as much attention as philosophers are accustomed 
to bestow upon other sciences, e.g., biology, mathematics, or ethics. He 
had published two volumes on the subject, the Pedagogia generale and 
the Didattica which together form the Sommario di Pedagogia.4 

Some introductory chapters on the mind of man show that in Gentile’s 
opinion mind must be “‘real,”’ for the concept “‘reality’’ can mean nothing 
but ‘‘mind.”’ He describes the nature of the mind’s knowledge of itself, 
the status of the object of knowledge, and the manner of their union. We 


Gentile: Teoria generale dello spirito come atto puro, 3d ed. (Laterza, Bari) Teoria. 

Sistema di Logica, Vol. I, 2d ed., 1922; Vol. II, 2d ed., 1923 (Laterza, Bari) Logica. 

Sommario di Pedagogia, Vol. I, 3d ed., 1923; Vol. II, 2d ed., 1922 (Laterza, Bari) 
Ped. 

La Riforma dell’ educazione (Laterza, Bari). 

Educazione e scuola laica (Firenze, 1921). 

Il Fascismo al governo della scuola (Sandron, Firenze), 1924. 

Fascismo e cultura, No. 1, Biblioteca di cultura politica (Treves, Milano, 1928). 


2 Republic vi (trans. Lindsay, p. 221). 


3 In 1907 Gentile stated that nearly half of the Italian nation could neither read nor 
write. Cf. Educazione e scuola, p. 149. As late as January, 1923, 37 per cent of the popu- 
lation was still illiterate. Cf. [1 Fascismo al governo della scuola, reprint of a circular to 
school authorities issued November 25, 1922, p. 32 n. 


4 First edition, 1912. 
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There follow chapters more obviously concerned with education as it is 
commonly understood. These identify it with philosophy as a process of 
mind, and oppose this conception of education to other current concep- 
tions which, it seems to Gentile, confuse teaching with pedantry, and 
education with “instruction.’’ He then discusses the necessity and value 
of different forms of education, those with a religious or secular character, 
and aesthetic scientific, or literary character, and the place of all these 
in the universal or unifying principle of education which is philosophy; 
while he stresses the unity of all knowledge and the return of art and of 
religion (with which science is included), as one-sided emphases in educa- 
tion, to philosophy which is the concrete all-round development of mind. 

Gentile’s identification of theory of education with philosophy may be 
startling to philosophers who are not idealists in the philosophical sense. 
A knowledge of the necessary background may be obtained from the 
introductory chapters of the Sommario di Pedagogia or from the Teoria 
dello spirito come atto puro (the latter translated by H. Wildon Carr as 
The Theory of Mind as Pure Act). The argument runs: (a) If theory of 
education is regarded abstractly it is a mere science, consisting in the 
observation of the minds (if the behaviorists will allow this!) and bodies 
of children, and in the choice of the “material of instruction’’; it has 
therefore the status of a science, and all sciences when regarded in their 
concrete setting must ultimately, according to Gentile, be absorbed into 
philosophy. (6) But the theory of education is also philosophic in a more 
especial sense because its object is the development of mind. It studies 
the means of aiding the growth of self-consciousness and unification in 
the lives of men. This means that it must reckon with the rationality 
of mind as such. It can bring about development only by increase of 
understanding, by making use of the fundamental sympathy which all 
minds feel for each other—unless the minds of master and pupil form one 
mind, the former is impotent and the latter makes no progress. In theory 
of education, psychology has to be united with ethics, facts with ideals, 
the knowledge of the minds of children as they are with the knowledge of 
what they should become, so that growth is not only made possible but 
is well directed. Material things, the physical as well as the mental 
aspects of education, are all eleménts in the mental development of the 
children, so far as they have any value at all from the educational point 
of view; all have to be adapted to the minds of the children, while the 
minds of children and master have to be adapted to each other.’ 

5 Pedagogia, 3d ed., I, 116. 
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This overcoming of the dualism between fact and value is the char- 
acteristic of philosophy, and its necessity in education shows that at 
bottom theory of education is nothing but philosophy.® Therefore, educa- 
tion, whether scientific or literary or physical, must be philosophic in order 
to be true or sound education. This is to be said remembering that 
philosophy is no limited field of human endeavor, but the life of mind, 
“that full concept of the spiritual act in which consists, to my way of 
thinking, the living nucleus of philosophy.’’ 

Only philosophy can, like religion, give man the sense of the reality of the 
world system and of his own reality within this system, in such a way making 
not only life—that small part of life which is called the literary, scientific, and 
intellectual life of man—a moral thing, but moralising the whole of his life; 
showing him in all its limitless vast extent the spiritual kinship of his being, in 
every moment of its process, with all the beings brought into communion in 
the process of the unique mind which breathes within each one of them. And 
this philosophy enters into education from our most tender years, making man 
feel in every instant of his life the humanity of the world, which may appear 
little or great but is always the world of experience, that is, the world which is 
world for man. It is not a learned system of philosophy which is necessary, but 
its spirit, which is love, open-mindedness, ready recognition of itself in every- 
thing and thereby a gathering of everything into itself—in short, the realisation 
of mind (attualita spirituale).8 


Theory of education merges into philosophy when we admit that 
philosophy is self-realization, a progressive development of mind, and 
that just this is the education which is necessary to man, an education of 
the will as it is of the intelligence. 

Gentile acknowledges that the fundamental identity of philosophy and 
theory of education does not prevent the drawing of some distinction 
between them. But one sometimes drawn has no valid ground—that sug- 
gested by the opinion that, on the one hand, theory of education has for 
its object the development of the human mind in the human world, 
while, on the other hand, the object of philosophy is the development of 
the universe. There is no such contrast. We are men, that is, rational 
beings, and the world for us is the world which we men think, and must 
be so. If the truth that our thinking and the development of our minds is 
merely human, limits us in the case of education, it limits us also in the 
case of philosophy. But rational beings, human or otherwise, are alike 
in the knowledge of rational truth, and we must believe this as long as we 
think. Now, what we necessarily think cannot be due to a defect of 

6 Tbid., I, 110. 

7 Teoria, Preface, p. viii. 8 Ped., I, 238. 
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thought—this is a principle of Gentile’s idealism which opposes it to the 
Kantian idealism. 

The distinction in fact is valid till it is seen that mind, the object of phi- 
losophy, is exactly that formation of mind which is the object of education. 
When by mind nothing else is meant but the development, the formation, the 
education, in short, of mind, philosophy itself (all philosophy when reality is con- 
ceived as being absolutely mind) becomes theory of education and the scientific 
form of the singular problems becomes philosophy. 


All that can be admitted is that whereas science does resolve into 
philosophy, yet it is not always necessary or advisable for a scientist to be 
conscious of his own activity while prosecuting his scientific research. 
Theory of education is the theory of the development of mind when this 
development is considered in abstraction from its eternal self-identity, 
when it is seen, scientifically, as a succession of mere differences. 

Hence the distinctions which are made between the many minds which 
we desire to educate and the many stages of their development, as op- 
posed to the single mind of the master upon whom falls the responsibility 
of forming these other minds—his own being presumably already formed. 
Much valuable work may be done in this abstract sphere of knowledge. 
The master will care for the ‘‘individuality” or “‘personality”’ of his pupils 
and will regulate the nature of his teaching in regard to certain groups of 
more or less similar minds, if not to each individual mind. 

But this very regulation of his teaching in regard to other minds shows 
that, after all, the distinction between the minds of the pupils and of the 
master is not absolute. The master’s mind is not full of ready-made 
knowledge which he can impart to a waiting ignorant mind. The knowl- 
edge has to be adapted to that ignorant mind—in the end, it is the pupil 
who makes his knowledge. No teacher can give it to him, if he is not able 
to make it his own. And the adaptation on the part of the master reveals 
the truth that his knowledge is never finished and complete: it must be in 
perpetual readiness for readjustment through recreation. This is only 
what we might expect, for the knowledge which is complete is finished 
with and therefore forgotten. The evident reciprocity between the minds 
of master and pupil shows the fundamental unity of all minds through 
which alone this reciprocity is possible, and so leads us once more to 
admit the real unity of theory of education and philosophy in spite of 
their apparent distinctness. | 

The recognition of this truth solves many educational problems, e.g., 
the need for education implies a contrast between the existent and the 


9 Ibid., II, Introduction, 15. 
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ideal?® which haunts philosophy also until it is conjured away by the 
realization that fact and ideal are but emphasized contrasted aspects of 
the one reality.17 Where this truth is not envisaged, education is over- 
balanced either on the side of teleology—what we think the pupil should 
become—or on the side of psychology—what we are convinced he is. 
Rousseau’s revolt against a mechanical education was itself mechanical 
because of his contrast between the real and the ideal.” 

It is also clear, says Gentile, that education as the growth of the mind 
has neither beginning nor end—it is not merely the business of schools 
but is the perpetual business even of the adult. If for the time being we 
limit ourselves to the consideration of schools, we must realize that educa- 
tion consists not in the giving of information but of a longing for knowl- 
edge.’3 This is the task of the teacher, and unfortunately there is no 
science from which can be learned the art of teaching. Science concerns 
itself with laws and principles, but the situation of pupil and teacher is 
always an individual situation, so that the good teacher has to be not only 
intelligent but loving. His work is not a profession, nor yet a trade, but a 
mission.%4 

Theory of education should avoid the use of arbitrary notions which 
may do harm. Much child psychology, according to Gentile, is mythical, 
e.g., the notion of the child who merely plays. The contrast between play 
and work, with the consequent misunderstanding of the normal activity 
of the child, handicaps child education. Froebel was wiser when he said 
that play is the child’s work. Again, there is no entirely passive, pointless 
imitation. Imitation is the child’s way of showing his creative originality, 
for by its means he learns a new action, gains a new idea of himself, and 
thus educates himself, which is all that the teacher can desire.’ 

Education is no mere instruction. It cannot be given by means of text- 
books or mechanical short-cuts of the kind sometimes suggested in schools 
of ‘‘method”’ which Gentile deplores. What teacher and pupil alike need 
is the will to solve particular problems.** For this reason only is a human 
teacher not rendered superfluous by the existence of books, or, Gentile 
might have added, of gramophones.”’ There is no ‘“‘material’’ for knowl- 
edge; what is to be taught depends upon the understanding of master and 
pupil; it is a spiritual affair, the development of will or moral character as 
well as of the pure intelligence. To learn is to attend; every act of mind 
is both memory and attention) The development of mind and of body 


10 [bid., I, 105. 4 Ibid., p. 163. 

1 [bid., p. 107. 5 Ibid., pp. 120-21. 

12 Tbid., pp. 184-85. 6 Tbid., II, 124. 

3 [bid., p. 110. 17 Educazione e scuola laica, p. 239. 
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imply both an intellectual and a moral change when the teaching and 
learning are really alive.** True education recognizes both what is al- 
ready in the mind of the pupil and the need for development. The help of 
the master does not destroy the pupil’s independence, for the latter is 
still active in the disposition by which he is capable of appreciating the 
help offered. His schooling should be attractive to the scholar, but, in 
order that he may benefit fully, he should be encouraged to make an 
effort to learn."? Education is not merely “preparation for life” but life 
itself, and therefore it should be an adequate introduction to adult experi- 
ence which is full of effort.” 

The all-round development at which Gentile thinks education should 
aim is not meant to exclude specialization which is a form of very desir- 
able concentration, but is meant to fill the whole life of the student with 
his work, maintaining the balance between art and science; it will be that 
really humanistic education which can be called philosophic.?" For the 
philosophy which you really think is not merely your thought but your 
character and your life too.” 


To the liberals Gentile replied that the Italian child, living in a country 
Catholic by tradition and still largely Catholic in practice, should be 
brought up to understand his environment. He cannot do this without 
religious instruction, which in these circumstances should be Catholic 
unless the parents signify that they wish to undertake the work them- 
selves. To the Catholics Gentile retorted that only elementary instruction 
was necessary for his purpose; the school curriculum did not admit of 
further time being spent in this way. To the philosophers Gentile ex- 
plained that if he was worthy of doing so the child would grow out of his 
religious period into a philosophical adult attitude; and he reminded them 


% Ped., II, 86. 
19 Tbid., p. 73. 21 Tbid., 1, 177 and 236. 
20 Tbid., pp. 198-99. 22 Thid., p. 221. 


73 Gentile began to carry out his reforms without delay in 1923. 
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that religion in his opinion was an eternal aspect of reality, 
step toward full truth.”4 


a necessary 


o those political 
critics who accused him of a desire to placate the church in accord with 
suspected Fascist policy, he pointed out that he had spoken against the 
non-religious elementary school as early as 1907.75 

As his attitude toward religion shows, Gentile’s view is that education 
should have a distinctively national character. For this reason he was in 
favor of a humane education for the Italian child, for is he not what he is— 
and what he may be—by reason of his heritage from the classics? He 
should have a classical rather than a so-called modern literary education 
at the liceo-ginnasio—although he can if he prefer it, or his parents ordain, 
go to a liceo-scientifico. To the scientists, Gentile gave up-to-date labora- 
tories, for he believed that everything attempted should be well done. 

In working toward this ideal, he arranged that some of the universities, 
of which the narrowly regional patriotism of pre-Fascist Italy had caused 
an excessive number, should not indeed be suppressed at the expense of 
local pride, but should concentrate on their most developed subjects of 
study instead of attempting in all cases to maintain all faculties.” 

Gentile’s identification of the theory of education with philosophy and 
his conviction that men cannot be taught to teach did not oblige him to 
disband all ‘‘normal”’ schools. Under the new name of Istituti Magistrala 
which was to indicate their change of heart they were reorganized and the 
future school masters and mistresses of Italy were filled with a sense of 
their mission in a nation newly conscious of its history.?”7 Other things 
being equal, Gentile considered that women made as good teachers as 
men, and he gave them every opportunity for training.?? Those women 
who did not wish to teach could go to a liceo femminile. Besides these 
classes of schools, colleges, and universities, there were technical insti- 
tutes, e.g., of agriculture and accountancy, and schools for applied as well 
as for fine art.?” Nothing was done to interfere with the existence of the 
private school, although Gentile thought that, if only the state schools 
were sufficiently good, private schools would die out. 


24 I] Fascismo al governo della scuola, p. 36. 


2s Fascismo e cultura, p. 38. Cf. Educazione e scuola laica, pp. 83-112, reprint of essay 
Scuola laica, 1907-8. 


26 J] fascismo al governo della scuola, reprint from November 25, 1922, p. 21. 

27 [bid., reprint Lo s pirito informatore della riforma spoken November 16, 1923, p. 211. 
28 [bid., p. 47. 

7 Tbid., reprint Il riordinamento della scuola, January 17, 1924, pp. 249-50. 
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Gentile, who never forgets that the education of the individual has no 
conclusion, did not omit to provide evening schools for those manual and 
other workers who feel the need of them. The Dopolavoro classes are 
known to be one of his main interests now that he is no longer in office. 


We may conclude with a quotation which illustrates Gentile’s concrete 
solution of the educational problem: 


3, GROVE Stupios, ApIE Roap 
Lonpon, W. 6 


30 Fascismo e cultura, reprint La corporazione della scuola, May 10, 1925, pp. 46-48. 
3t Il fascismo al governo della scuola, p. 315. 
3? [bid., reprint [dea nazionale October 28, 1923, p. 206. 


33 Fascismo e cultura, reprint from 1918, p. 1. 
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